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Tract No. 1. (New Series) of the Society for the Promotion 
of Permanent and Universal Peace. 
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WITH 
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OF 


NATIONAL DISPUTES. 
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Durine the early periods of English history, of those, 
especially, which are emphatically termed the dark ages, 
there were no less than one thousand one hundred and 
fifteen castles in England, independent of those in Wales 
and Scotland. Dreadful crimes are said to have been 
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committed within their walls, and the instruments of torture 
that have been discovered, attest the veracity of our ancient 
chroniclers. These castles held the surrounding country in 
subjection ; fierce wars were also waged between contending 
barons, for in those days there were no courts of justice; 
and the chieftains who lived at a distance from the seat of 
government, lost, in a great measure, their dependence 
on the sovereign: hence the most cruel oppressions were 
carried on, the humbler classes of society could obtain no 
manner of redress; the greater part were in a state of 
slavery, or paid their rent by arbitrary services; and if either 
a merchant or manufacturer rose by industry to some degree 
of opulence, he was still more exposed to injury or death, 
from the avidity of the military nobles. : 

No one then dreamed that a day would come, when the dis- 
putes of contending chieftains might be quietly adjusted; when 
even the poorest man would be protected by wholesome laws. 

At the present time, the great continent of Europe is 
_ divided into several kingdoms, separated from each otiier by 

seas, mountains, and rivers. Dreadful wars often take place 
between them, much blood is spilt, and unutterable misery 
ensues. But there is no real necessity for this, any more 
than formerly, in England, for fights and forays between 
barbarous chieftains. Mankind might live in peace, if the 
plan of a national council, as suggested by Henry IV. King 
of France, and Elizabeth Queen of England, of immortal 
memories, was carried into effect,* or if, when a dispute 
arose, the parties, instead of having recourse to arms, would 
refer the adjustment of it to arbitration. 

We have rejoiced to see this noble policy adopted in the 
following recent instances : 

Some dispute having, in 1827, arisen between the crownsof 
Portugal and Brazil, the mediation of England was called in 
by the contending parties, and the affair was amicably settled. 


* See Sully’s Memoirs, Book xxx. 
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During the late administration of Mr. Monroe, as President 
of the United States, he undertook the part of a mediator 
between nine Indian tribes on the Mississippi, who had long 
been on hostile terms. He sent agents to prevail on them to 
‘‘ bury the hatchet,’’ and become friends. ‘The enterprise 
was successful; differences were adjusted, and peace restored. 

When the last treaty of peace was formed between Great 
Britain and the United States, some disputed points were 
deferred, and arrangements made for their adjustment by 
special commissioners ; or, in case of their disagreement, by 
an umpire mutually chosen. ‘The appointed commissioners 
did not agree respecting the disputed question, and they were 
accordingly referred to the Emperor Alexander, whose 
decision was submitted to, and approved by the respective 
governments, 

Here are prominent instances of what may, and what 
ought to be done in every national dispute. But the custom 
has been otherwise ; and that our readers may have some 
Faint idea of the loss of human life which has resulted from 
the love of war, we shall leave with them the following 
appalling statement. 

Two hundred and ten battles have been fought in England, 
from the invasion of Cesar, to the close of the Scotch 
rebellion, in 1745. In only forty of these is the slaughter 
ascertained, but in these forty battles no less than 580,000 
men were sacrificed. 

An able writer* calculates that the number of human 
beings who have been slain in battle, and have perished in a 
no less miserable manner by the consequences of war, from 
the beginning of the world to the commencement of the 
French Revolution, were at least seventy times the number 
of souls then on the globe ; which, at the calculation of five 
hundred millions for its population, amount to the almost 
incredible number of thirty-five thousand millions. 


* Edmund Barks: 
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All these have been agonized into the presence of their 
Judge, and among them, we may fear, there were but very 
few who did not burn with rage, and reek with their brother’s 
blood. 

This heart-rending calculation was made before the 
exploits of Napoleon deprived Eons of two millions more 
of her sons. 

But this is merely a broad bate ay war's picture; for 
who can delineate the tears, the blood, the broken hearts, 
the anguish, and the wailing, that form the filling-up? 

Strange it is, that when the Redeemer of mankind has 
left a few simple rules, which he who runs may read, and 
which, if rightly observed, would render even this lost world 
a Paradise, that men, ‘‘ enamoured of distress,’ would rather 
make themselves and others miserable, than live in abundance 
and tranquillity. You, Reader, may, perhaps, have forgotten 
these simple rules, we will therefore transcribe them for you. 
Let their blessed fruits be experienced in your own dwellings, 
make them the touch-stone of every private and public action, 
and remember that He, who, when on earth, enjoined his 
followers to keep them, will hereafter judge you for every 
disobedience to his righteous laws. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 

«But Isay unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute you ; 

‘‘That you may be the children of your Father ehh j is 
in heaven: for He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 

“For if ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye? 

‘« Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect.” St. Matthew v. 43—48. 
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